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Thick-tailed Gecko of the Mallee 


by Trevor Pescott. 


GEELONG 
NACHKALIST 


EDITORIAL 


There is probably no end to the problems facing conservationists 
in their attempts to see permanently preserved adequate lands as 
National Parks. But the one, single solution most urgently sought 
overall is education - of the general public, the school children, 
land owners and most of all the people with "influence". 

Latterly, the Little Desert and Lower Glenelg proposals have 
been of paramount interest, and the remarks of a former Portland 
resident who has spent a lifetime in politics and land development 
reflect just how hard it is to put forward an argument which would 
sway a dyed-in-the-wool anti-conservationist. 

He is not, he said, against National Parks. But why ask for 
48000 acres as is the case on the Lower Glenelg? There is much 
potentially good agricultural land there - why not develop that? 

The other land, useless for agriculture - make that a Park! You 
don't need that much land. 

He was thoroughly outraged at the suggestion that good land 
should also be preserved as a Park. 

The Kentbruck Heath would be ideal for farming land after it is 
drained - and there is nothing worth preserving there, so he believed. 
What of the Swamp Greenhood, the Spiranthes orchid, the Swamp parrot? 
You're way above my head with those names, he said. What good are 
NES поросо 

Just how can you convince someone who will not concede any 
points? 

We all know that land can not remain idle for ever, but National 
Parks are not idle - there are many reasons to justify their 
existance; they are justified even in light of the horrifying 
warnings of our population explosions. After all, another few per 
cent of arrable land will not solve a food shortage as dire as our 
Seers predict - and even if all our National Parks needs were 
given, it would hardly exceed that few per cent of the State's area. 


Woe, Мост October 1968. 


ТЕБУОК РЕ5СОТТ, 
Hon. Editor. 
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WILLIAM BUCKLEY'S WALKABOUT TO GEELONG IN 1803 
By C.J. Gibson, Belmont. 


The legendary "wild white man" did really live, and lived in Geelong 
for thirty two years with the aborigines before other European 
settlers arrived. 


The story of William Buckley, that 'wild white man', is ап extraordina 
one; one that will particularly delight those with the slightest 
interest in Geelong, aborigines, or both, and especially, of course, 
those seeking some knowledge of the aborigines in Geelong. 


This brief note is not to recite that story for it has been well 
told by the journalist, John Morgan in 1852, and is now, thankfully, 
readily available to present day readers because of the efforts of 
another journalist, Charles Edward Sayers, who has recently edited 
the work published by William Heinemann Ltd. in 1967. The purpose 
of this present note is, rather, to complement such story by way of 
an introduction thereto and a guide to aid the reader in following 
the narrative as far as the places visited on his initial walkabout 
are concerned. 


The facts that William Buckley, a former bricklayer and soldier had 
been brought to Port Phillip as ап assisted migrant - in those days 
compulsorily so because of a conviction for receiving stolen goods; 
had escaped from the settlement near Sorrento and lived with the 
aborigines ав one of them in Geelong for thirty two years; had 
joined the first permanent settlement in Melbourne; and finally 
had lived the closing years of his life in Tasmania, are all fairly 
well known incidents of his story. There are, however, some details 
of his walkabout to and around Geelong that are not quite so well 
known, and many aspects will never be known, but some that are of 
interest emerge from a search of the material available. 


On, or very soon after, October 10 (1803) Buckley was landed near 
Sorrento where he camped with the other convicts and settlers and 
worked on the erection of the first public buildings - a magazine 
and a storehouse. 


On December 27 at about 9 p.m. Buckley with some companions escaped 
and thereby commenced the now famous adventures and walkabout to 
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Geelong. After running for the first three or four hours they 
rested and then pushed on again until they came to a river where 
they rested until daylight. This was probably the Mordialloc 
Creek about forty miles distance - a fair distance to travel at 
night in unknown bush country. It is possible that they covered 
about twenty five to thirty miles while running and thereafter the 
remaining ten to fifteen miles in the three or four hours before 
sunrise allowing a little, but very little, time for the rests 
referred to. If this was so they certainly had placed a 
considerable distance between themselves and the camp settlement 
and would have little fear of being pursued. 


Then it would seem from the narrative that they crossed the river 
and marched to within twenty miles of the present site of Melbourne. 
However the Mordialloc is slightly less than twenty miles from 
Melbourne and it could be that either Buckley's memory was failing 
- and we must make allowance for the fact that this story was being 
told almost fifty years after the event - or that Morgan's story 
was faulty - and in this respect we should recall his plea; 

"T beg those who may think this, to understand, that the Hero of 
these adventures can neither read nor write, and, that consequently 
I have had the laborious task of connecting circumstances together 
(so as to make them intelligible) from rough notes and memoranda, 
made at various times, and by conversations, noting the points 

down in the shape of questions and answers, as I went on." (1) 


From this then, perhaps, we could consider the first nights flight 
to have ended at Balcolms Creek near Mornington and about twenty 
miles from the camp settlement. This would then allow for the 
first days march ending "about twenty miles distant to what is now 
the city of Melbourne", namely, the Mordialloc Creek. However 
Buckley refers to the river as 'Darkee Barwin' which is 
unequivocally rendered 'Moordy-Yallock' and interpreted 'Mordialloc' 
by Sayers. (2) We could readily accept this interpretation if 
we were to read. "that night (the second night) we reached to 
about twenty miles distant to (instead of from) what is now the 
city of Melbourne..... ", that is, twenty miles distant from the 
Mordialloc Creek. 


Accepting this construction as feasible and quite reasonable we 
would then find Buckley's small party taking an early morning swim 
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in the Yarra and passing over extensive plains on the third day 
(December 29) to reach the You Yang hills. There they spent the 
night and no doubt climbed Station Peak to view the surrounding 
country - as did Mathew Flinders just eighteen months previously 
(viz. May 1, 1803). (3) Having obtained their bearings as it were 
and exhausted their food supply they headed directly for the bay, 
or, more specifically, the beach, to look for food. It appears that 
they were successful and found shell fish and a fresh water well at 
Corio where they rested that night. 


The next day (December 31) they continued their journey around the 
bay and would have walked along Rippleside, Western Beach, Eastern 
Beach, Stingaree Bay and on around Point Henry - that is, through 
the areas now covered by the present Port and City of Geelong - 
thus arriving in or, rather, passing through Geelong on the last day 
of 1803. They continued on to a place the natives called Woodela 
signifying rock. This place must have been somewhere between 
Geelong and Swan Island (Barwal) their next overnight stop but I 
can't suggest where this rock was unless it was at or near Clifton 
Springs as Sayers suggests. (4) There are cliffs and rises along 
sections of this foreshore, although I don't know of any prominent 
rocks. 


At Barwal (Swan Island) he says they remained 'six more days', that 
is, after 'several' days already spent there recovering strength 
and, incidentally, attempting to signal the ship that lay across 
the bay near Sorrento. His companions' New Year resolutions were 
to return and on about January 11 set out. 


Buckley determined, however, to continue alone, and immediately 

set off - travelling across to where Queenscliff is now and then on 
around the coast travelling mainly along the beach to Barwon Heads, 
Breamlea (Karaaf), Torquay (Doorangwar), Anglesea (Kuarka Dorla) 
and as far as Aireys Inlet (Mangowak), as shown on the accompanying 
map. 


The itinerary so far appears reasonably accurate as far as the time 
schedule and the places visited are concerned. It would seem that 
he arrived at Aireys Inlet about January 15 to 18 after almost three 
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weeks of such an exhausting walkabout, the last three days of which 
were without food or water, and crawled up the beach all but 
completely exhausted. "At this spot", he says he, "remained more 
than a week, perhaps it may have been two or three, for I seem 
henceforth to have lost all record of time, except by the return 

of the seasons, and the rising and setting sun". (5) Hereafter 
speculation on where and when he continued his walkabout increases. 
In fact the best I can attempt to do is to merely suggest places 

he might have visited from the descriptions he gives. 


On resuming his journey he mentions coming to a large rock (called 
by the natives Nooraki) in two days. Sayers suggests (6) that 
this was Mt. Defiance which is about six miles beyond Lorne and 
something like twenty miles from Aireys Inlet - a rather long step 
in two days for a man in Buckley's weakened condition. We must 
not, however, accept the 'two days' without question but it could 
very well be correct if we consider his description more closely. 
He describes a large rock "about a mile long .... sheltered by high 
overhanging land, so that the sun seldom shines upon it" (7) and 
this, to me, sounds more like Big Hill which is about five miles 
beyond Aireys Inlet. Although he had been travelling about five 
miles per day after leaving his companions this part of the coast 
is much more rugged with rather more cliffs than sandy beaches, 
and would mean slower progress. 


Here we may have to excuse him as he requests "if I omit to place 
any very precise details in their particular order ..... because 
so many years wanderings must have impaired my recollection - 
except as to the more prominent and material incidents of my 
life". (8) Already we observe the necessity to excuse him for 
after leaving Breamlea (Karaaf) he says, "continuing along the 
beach, I reached the Doorangwar River (Spring Creek, Torquay)...... 
I had avoided going into the bush as much as possible, although 
compelled occasionally to leave the beach, in order to ford the 
rivers I had met with on my journey." (9) Since there are no 
rivers between Breamlea and Torquay and a fine beach all the way 
which I have myself several times hiked we must assume that this 
reference was to rivers in some other sections of his walkabout 
and quite possibly those sections further down the coast around 
Aireys Inlet where many streams from the Otway Ranges enter the 
sea. 
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On the other hand, perhaps, we can accept his statement as a fair 
account of the facts if we accept Big Hill as Nooraki. After all 
he remained here several months and would surely remember this place 
as well as almost any other he visited and his description is 
sufficiently clear to suggest such an interpretation. Again this 
particular place would no doubt appear vividly in his recollections 
because of the episode with the three natives who rather forcibly 
took him inland to their huts somewhere in the Otway Ranges. He 
left them to return to the sea coast which he made without 
difficulty - perhaps because he followed a ridge or a stream down 
to the coast where he observes a 'small rocky island'. As the only 
islands now known along this part of the coast are Eagle Rock and 
Table Rock both at Aireys Inlet we must presume this to have been 
the place he had returned to - unless perchance some islands then 
existing have since been reduced to sea level. 


We might pause to wonder whether he saw these islands on his first 
journey down the coast for he must have passed this way yet made 

no reference to any islands. Could it be that he omitted reference 
to them, or passed inland to avoid the cliffs of this headland and 
therefore did not see them, or that he was now further along the 
coast around Lorne instead of back at Aireys Inlet as I have 
suggested? 


I still consider it probable that he was taking excursions around 
Aireys Inlet and the subsequent walkabouts would seem, to me, to 
confirm this interpretation. He appears to have taken another 
excursion into the forests of the Otway Ranges for some days and 
become lost. After finding a large lake he followed a river from 
it to the sea and the 'little rocky island' previously mentioned, 
I can't locate any such lake on the Aireys (or, Painkalac) Creek 
although it is possible that this or other rivers had such a lake 
for land slides have occured in these hills to form lakes of a 
more or less temporary nature in some of these river valleys. 
Whether or not he followed the Aireys, the river he did follow 
would seem to have entered the sea near the little rocky island 
and, also, that this was "not far from my old quarters where the 
three natives had left те". (10) He then says that he remained at 
his 'own hut on the beach' Ғор 'many months! and it does seem 
reasonably certain that all these places were within the same 
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general locality - an area he must have come to know very well. 


Some four to five months after his escape winter was noticed to be 
approaching and he decided to return to the ship and consequently 
heads back along the coast he had come. The first place he refers 
to is Dodangawn (Torquay) reached after several days journey of 
"short distances' and then the next day the Karaaf (Breamlea). 
Surely if he had been beyond Aireys Inlet - down near Lorne for 
instance - he could hardly fail to pass through Aireys Inlet. Nor 
is it very likely he would omit reference to it when all others 
are referred to specifically. All these places must have become 
familiar to him during later walkabouts with the aborigines - 
obviously so for him to have learned their aboriginal names - and 
we can safely assume that he knew well their location too. The 
only possible excuse then would seem to be Morgan's omission but 
it is not necessary to argue this if we accept that Buckley had 
his 'quarters' and 'hut'! at or near Aireys Inlet which I am 
suggesting here. 


After Breamlea he continued on to Marmart which appears to be just 
west of Barwon Heads as Sayers suggests and here met with the 
native tribe that befriended him and with whom he lived until 
Batman's party arrived at Indented Heads in August 1835. His 
escape had become an accomplished fact and his first walkabout to 
Geelong had been completed. He seems to have lived peacably with 
the Geelong aborigines thoroughly acquiring their habits апа 
joining their numerous walkabouts around the district but all that 
is another story - told by Morgan elsewhere as referrred to above, 
and for detail see 'references' below. 


References: 


l. Morgan, J., The Life and Adventures of William Buckley, 
Archibald MacDougall, Hobart 1852 and republished 


by Sayers, C.E. (Ed.), William Heinemann Ltd. 
Melbourne, 1967. Preface p.xviii. 


2. Ibid. p.13, footnote 8. 


3. See Gibson, C.J., "Flinders Peak", Geelong Naturalist, Vol.4, 
No.3, October, 1967, p.82. 
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ц. Morgan, J., - Sayers, С.Е. (Ed.) op.cit., p.14, footnote 12. 
5. Ibid. р.11. 

6. Ibid. p.14, footnote 22. 
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Refer also: Curr, E., Тһе Australian Race, Government Printer, 
Melbourne, 1886. 


Brownhill, W.R., The History of Geelong and Corio Bay, 
Wilke & Coy., Melbourne, 1955. 


BRISBANE RANGES MAMMALS 
By Т. Pescott, Belmont 


Recently, the Mammal Survey Group of the F.N.C.V. spent a weekend 

іп the Brisbane Ranges, with about 70 box traps to catch alive small 
terrestrial mammals. However, the only mammal caught was a Stuart's 
(Brown) Phascogale, and speculation rose why there are so few small 
animals in the bushland nea» Durdidwarrah. 

As far as I can find out, there are very few mammals in this 
раст of the Ranges - apart from the Grey Kangaroo, Black Wallaby, 
Echidna, Koala, Silver-grey possum, Ring-tailed Possum and Sugar 
Glider, all of which are now quite common. Тһе Moorabool River 
produces the Platypus, and in the Reservoirs Water rats are not 
uncommon; bats of two species have been found at Steiglitz. 

Several years ago, Mr. Boardman brought into a G.F.N.C. meeting 
a piece of fur, identified subsequently as the Brush-tailed 
Phascogale, and later one was seen by Mr. B. Cooke during a 
spotlight excursion. 

So the list at present shows only 13 species of native mammal, 
and of course we should add to this House mouse, Black rat, Fox, 
Rabbit, Hare and Red Deer (extinct about 1930, subsequently 
released again near Twin Lakes?) 
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THE PELICANS DID NOT BREED AGAIN 
By J.R. Wheeler, Belmont. 


Whilst the parent birds are away feeding, young pelicans congregate 
in nurseries with just a few adults to protect them. 
Lake Hindmarsh January 1967. 
Photo Бу J.R. Wheeler. 


The season 1966/67 was a 'red letter day' for the world of pelicans 
here in Victoria, rarely had such large numbers bred and never 
before had it been known for pelicans to breed in the far north-west 
Wimmera. 


Now, in the season just concluded 1967/68, drought conditions 
intervened and our hopes of a further breeding period at this same 
locality were dashed. 


To confirm that no breeding did take place, a landrover supplied 
by Mr. Doug Schuman of Detpur conveyed me over the areas frequented 
by pelicans and the very dry lake bed resulting from the fast 
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receding waters of Lake Hindmarsh, immediately to the west of 
Jeparit in the western part of this State. 


Time permitted the taking of a census of the birdlife then on 

Lake Hindmarsh. Тһе total tally revealed that 1309 pelicans were 
still resident there, and despite the shallow nature of the lake 
level, sufficient food was still available for their feeding 
requirements. This revealed that the pelican population had 
declined by a little over 50% since the breeding season of 1966/67, 
which was then made up of adults 2,000 and young reared 800, a 
total of 2,800. 


During the first ten to twelve days, very young pelicans are 
protected from the hot sun and cold winds by the parent bird 
standing over them. This is a most important stage for their 
survival. 


Lake Hindmarsh January 1967. 
Photo Бу 4.К. Wheeler. 
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Pelican rookeries in southern Australia are not plentiful. Тһе once 
large rookery on the Coorong in south-east South Australia has almost 
been wiped out by the constant predation by intolerant fishermen, 

the rookery at Menindie, western New South Wales disappeared 
"following increased water storage levels. A small rookery does exist 
on Lake Corangamite in south-western Victoria. No previous breeding 
for the Wimmera region, as far as I know, has ever been recorded. 


Breeding for the pelican evolves around protection and food supply. 
So it was, that during November 1966, the breeding scouts of the 
pelicans led their numbers to Lake Hindmarsh, to a chosen site, a 
small sand bar of no more than ten acres situated just off shore in 
the north-western section of this vast expanse of water. The region 
appeared safe from human interference, (this was not so however), 
shallow water gave it reasonable protection from brer fox, and 
nearby, Lake Albacutya which was drying out fast, was an assured 

food supply. 


Such large flotillas of these graceful fliers had never before been 
known for Lake Hindmarsh. Flocks of thirty or forty birds were 
regular but never in hundreds. Mr. Jack Helyer, a farmer living 
nearby, became so interested in this large flock that early in 
December he decided to investigate the sand spit where they regularly 
congregated. To his surprise, he found that an area of the spit 

was littered with hundreds of crudely made nests and that most 
contained two eggs, whilst only odd nests contained three. 


Mr. Helyer kept his find a closely guarded secret, but when the 
holiday makers that throng Lake Hindmarsh during the holiday season, 
for fishing and swimming, came at Christmas, word soon got around 
that the pelicans were breeding in their hundreds. This started a 
rush to see and photograph the birds. The breeding sand spit was 
not easily reached by road owing to the intervening sand ridges. 
Many made the trip by speed boats. People wandered through the 
rookery with little regard for the welfare of the newly hatched 
chicks and keeping the birds off eggs for long periods. 


The young of the pelican when hatched is completely naked and the 
first two weeks during which time it received its white downy coat, 
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cold wind and hot sun exposure can take heavy toll. Children were 
allowed to gather chicks for photography purposes, many had armfuls 
of babies and many were not returned to proper nests, and even dogs 
allowed to scamper amongst the birds. This human interference 
almost spelt disaster to the success of the rookery, until the 
local Chamber of Commerce after conferring with the Fisheries апа 
Wildlife Department, erected signs asking the visiting public to 
not wander through the rookery but to observe and photograph the 
birds from a safe distance. 


As far as is known the public then co-operated and further drastic 
interference stopped. Then, with the approaching 'duck opening’, 
members of the Bird Observers Club well remember 1961, when at 
Lake Corangamite during an open season for Black Swans, pelicans 
breeding were disturbed and so upset by local shooters that they 
promptly deserted and left eggs and young to perish and rot in the 
sun. An approach to the Fisheries and Wildlife Department was 
successful in having officers posted at Jeparit to warn shooters 
from the rookery area. This proved successful and the rookery 
finished up with a total of at least 800 young successfully reared. 
This was a 60% successful breeding which was much more than was 

at first anticipated. A visit to the rookery after breeding had 
concluded indicated the remains of dead reasonably light. 


Lake Hindmarsh is dependant on the flooding of the Wimmera River 
for its water level, and even though not yet dry, could dry out 
this next summer unless sufficient rains come to assure a flooding 
of the Wimmera River. Until the lake returns to its normal high 
level, and that overflow empties into Lake Albacutya and the supply 
of its fish replenishes, I can see no further breeding of the 
pelican in that region. 


MATERIAL FOR "GEELONG NATURALIST" REQUIRED 


The Editor is always in need of articles about natural history, and 
black-and-white photographs preferably glossy prints about half-page 
size. Copy should be sent to - 
Hon. Editor, "Geelong Naturalist", Ч Victoria Terrace, 
Belmont, 3216. 
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By Adrian Davey, Newtown. 


The only sound was of the seagulls. Out into the still bay a 
couple of dinghys rode quietly above their soft reflections. The 
long yellow bay stretched away from my log of driftwood out onto 
the point. А faint pink glow had appeared out over the islands 
and soon the sun would appear. А lonely fishing boat nosed out 
from behind the point and on down the sound. I sat and waited for 
the dawn. It was worth waiting for. 


Two weeks earlier I had stepped off a plane into a stiff breeze on 
the airfield at Whitemark. Ever since, I had been able to marvel 
at the sights of the islands and get to know many of the friendly 
people of these islands. The Furneaux Group of which Flinders 
Island is the largest, lies off the north-east tip of Tasmania. 

The islands are right in the teeth of the winds, and one пеуес loses 
the feeling of closeness to the sea - nowhere on Flinders Island 
сап one be more than about ten miles from the sea. Fifteen hundred 
people live in the group, mainly on Flinders Island. Most are 
pastoralists - there is a soldier settlement scheme in operation - 
but as well there are a significant group of fishermen and quite a 
few people living on the smaller outlying islands, Cape Barren 
Island in particular. On Cape Barren Island there are some one 
hundred people descended from sealers and aborigines - remnants 

of a colourful history. 


Flinders and Bass were led to discover the group after the wreck 
there іп 1797 of the "Sydney Cove". Some one hundred and twenty 
ships have followed the "Sydney Cove" to a watery grave in these 
waters since then. Even today, the "Farsund", decaying and 
battered, rests aground on the sands of the Vansittart shoals, 
facing out to sea as it has since running aground in 1912. Sealers 
lived on some of the islands from 1798 and the first pastoral 
leases were taken out in 1848. The island waters, treacherous as 
they were, supported a large number of sealers, and it was these 
sealers that, taking aboriginal wives from Tasmania and the 
mainland, started the hybrid race present today as the Cape Barren 
Islanders. One particularly interesting incident in the turbulent 
history of the islands was the establishment of a community of 
Tasmanian aborigines, in 1835, at Settlement Point on Flinders 
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Island, by George Augustus Robinson. These natives, the last of 
the Tasmanians, slowly died out. 


Today, all the islands are steeped in history. Many of the homes 
hold unusual historic relics,and remnants of a romantic era linger 
on in place names like Tin Kettle Island, Guncarriage Island, Great 
Dog Island, and Prime Seal Island. These days the outer islands 
are mainly devoted to sheep and cattle, but in the past they were 
hives of industry, as the islanders went "birding". Тһе Short- 
tailed Shearwater, ос Muttonbird, was a big export from the area, 
and even now is an island delicacy. 


Now, instead of swashbuckling sealers and escaped convicts, the 
island people are industrious, and above all, particularly friendly. 
Whitemark, on the west coast of Flinders Island is the administrative 
centre and has the only hotel and commercial airfield. The only 
other significant settlement on the island is Lady Barron, а 

fishing community in the south. From Lady Barron the fishermen put 
out into beautiful Franklin Sound and fish the waters among the 
tangled islands and islets for crayfish. Some fishermen also 
operate from Whitemark, or from Killecrankie and Palana in the 

north, but the only good harbour is Lady Barron. 


What brought me, a young Victorian, to be sitting on a beach at 
dawn on a lovely island? In short - fascination. From the moment 
I stepped ashore and set about getting a job, the excitement of 
the place ran high in my veins. I spent a few days exploring the 
lonely beaches near Settlement Point, and I wandered among the 
old tin mines of Mt. Tannu, and dug topaz from the creek beds. I 
visited the outer islands on the police boat "Aralla", and sailed 
many of the waters with fishermen. Getting ashore опа lonely, 
rocky, windswept island can be a tricky business in a heavy swell. 
I spent a day walking across Cape Barren Island, and staring out 
at the rough seas from its lonely slopes. I lived and worked as 
an islander. I got a job in Lady Barron with the Tasmanian 
Transport Commission at the superphosphate store near the jetty. 
All supplies have to be brought in by sea or air, and most heavy 
cargo comes to Lady Barron because, although some delightful 
ships do unload at Whitemark, the tide there goes out so far that 
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the ship is left sitting on the beach beside the jetty. 


Every week ог so, the Transport Commission's three hundred ton motor 
vessel "Sumatra" (or the "Old Rustbucket" as it was known) would 

come in to Lady Barron to offload cars, trucks, petrol, tar, food and 
supplies, and superphosphate. While not loading or unloading 
superphosphate I supplemented my income by working on the fishing 
boats. This often helped me to get a meal too, for I was camped on 
the concrete floor of a tin shed near the police station, and not 
only is accommodation virtually nonexistent away from the hotel, but 
food is expensive. 


The islands are timeless, and the people hard working, but I always 
made time to wander off into the bush, to explore the granite 
mountains and the rocky bays, and to get out onto the smaller islands. 
Often I would get up well before dawn and load crayfish from the 
fishing boats Ёог the Melbourne market until breakfast, and then have 
the rest of the day off to go out to the islands on one of the boats. 
The people accepted me as an islander rather than a tourist, and as 

a result I made a lot of friends and saw a lot of places innaccessible 
to most visitors. Мо sight can be more breathtaking than a warm 
glowing sunset оуес a cluster of small mountainous islands at the 

end of a still blue sound. 


The islands are rugged and dry. Geologically they are fascinating, 
but most of their natural vegetation has been changed. At no stage 
did I see a tree bigger than about twenty feet in height - they have 
all been cut down. Birdlife teems around the islands. Тһе Cape 
Barren Goose makes frequent appearances on Flinders Island, and of 
course the shearwater is numerous everywhere. Seabirds of many types 
about the islands are under study by the С.5.1.К.0. which has а 
research station on one of the tiny islands in Franklin Sound. 


When I finally left the islands it was not without misgivings. There 
is no doubt that the group has a peculiar beauty, and although it 

is not easy to get about, it is ideal hiking country. Never will I 
forget sitting on the rocks of beautiful Killecrankie Bay cooking my 
dinner and looking across the water, past the moored fishing boats 
with their rigging singing in the evening breeze, towards rugged Mt. 
Killecrankie lit up in the rich light of the setting sun. Such meals 
only come once in a lifetime. 
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By 1. Elms, Belmont. 


The tide goes out, and there along the shore are shells 
And rock pools for us to explore on every hand. 

But soon the tide returns and covers all, 
And washes out our footprints in the sand. 

The castles which the children built will fall 
Before its power. 

And so the natural balance is restored, and things return 
Within the hour, to as they were before. 


The night is dark, because there is no moon 
To light our way. 
Ere long the full-moon comes again, 
And then the night, instead of being dark 
Is light again - almost as bright as day 


A drought and fires have caused us much concern - 
But then the Winter came and good rains fell 
Where fires had burned. 
New growth now covers plains and hills as well. 
Fertility in Nature's Plan can thus be plainly seen 
As o'er the former dismal land there comes a luscious green. 


When Winter came, the tallest mountain peaks 
Were white with snow 

Which covered all the ground for many a day. 
The birds were forced, through lack of food, to go 

To other feeding grounds, and there to stay. 

But now the Spring has come again, and all the birds flew back 
To their normal feeding grounds, to start life off anew. 


Some other birds also set off, and took to migrant flight 
To reach some very distant lands 
By flying day and night. 
There they remained awhile to rest, but Nature had it planned 
That they returned across the seas, 
Back to their own homeland. 
Their nests await along the shores which they had set out from. 
Back to these nests, for days and nights, they travelled on and on. 
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Іп Winter-time our Parks look bleak and bare, 
The tree trunks stand out stark and very bold. 

The Autumn-tinted leaves are very rare 
Amongst the forest background we behold. 

But Spring soon comes - the leaves soon show their green, 
And wattles beautify the bushland scene. 


And so we see, in many ways, that "NATURE'S BALANCE" 
Always stays to help all forms of life. 
The tides come in and out, the full-moon passes on. 
The Winter follows drought, and regrowth comes along. 
The birds at times fly on for food, but later they fly back, 
As well as all the migrant birds along their lonely track. 
Spring follows Winter - Day follows Night, 
One thing is always true - 
That "NATURE*S BALANCE" never fails, no matter what we do. 
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WEDGE-TAILED EAGLES NEST NEAR GEELONG 
By Trevor Pescott, Belmont. 


Over the last few years we have seen an increase in the nesting of 
the Wedge-tailed Eagle close to Geelong; the latest of these is 
at Bellbrae where the eagles are rearing two eaglets, in a nest 
built in a messmate on the edge of cleared land. 

Last year, the eagles nested successfully at the You Yangs for 
the first time in many years; over the last several decades, the 
eagles have attempted breeding at the You Yangs, in nests on 
Wooloomanata and Mt. Rothwell. 

In each previous case, the eggs had been taken, ог some other 
form of interference caused the eagles to desert; contrary to 
general belief, eagles will readily desert eggs, and even the 
climbing of the nest tree will often cause the birds to desert. 

A few years ago, a huge nest near Gum Flat was found with 
two large, white eaglets іп it; last November, this nest was burned 
out in a bush fire, and this year the birds have rebuilt nearby. 
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PENGUIN STUDY 
Ву J.R. Wheeler, Belmont. 


The life history of the 
Little Penguin (Eudyptula 
minor) is being studied 
by members of the 
Victorian Ornithological 
Research Group. 


Breeding pairs and young 
in pegged burrows will 
be flipper banded at the 
Penguin Reserve on 
Phillip Island. At the 
Cat Bay rookery banding 
will be carried out to 
determine dispersal and 
periodical checks will 
be made at other known 
breeding areas around 
the island. 


The Secretary of the 

Australian Bird Banding 
Scheme plans to issue flipper bands to interstate banders, thereby 
adding to chances of recovery over long distances. 


The most distant recovery so far published is that of a Northern Blue 
Penguin, recovered 80 miles by sea from its banding place. This 
resulted from a study of a marked population in Wellington Harbour by 
Dr. F.C. Kinsky of the Dominion Museum, which covered two full 
breeding seasons embracing a full yearly cycle. 


The present study on Phillip Island will continue until life 
expectancy can be established, which may take up to twenty years. 
Intensive work on the rookeries will cover a much shorter period. 


Freshly dead (beach-washed) specimens will be examined at Monash 
University for gonad development, stomach content, and endoparasites. 
Ectoparasites are being collected (numerous on breeding birds), and 
despatched for classification. 
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Sightings of banded penguins, place, date, circumstances, weather 
etc., will be most welcome. Seals are thought to be predators of 
Little Penguins and where dead seals are found, stomach contents 
could be examined. 


Forward all details to Mrs. Pauline Reilly, 1 Exon Street, Hampton 
Vil Chemo: OBle 


The first recovery was made at St. Leonards recently when a dead 
beach-washed specimen was found at St. Leonards. It had been 
banded as a juvenile at Phillip Island. 


You are asked to examine all dead penguins seen on any beach and if 
flipper banded, remove the band and forward it with particulars to 
Mrs. Reilly or to Division of Wildlife, C.S.I.R.O. Canberra, А.С.Т. 


If the bird is alive and is banded, do not remove the band but take 
note of the band number and with any other details that could be of 
interest to the above addresses. 


THE EMU AROUND GEELONG 
By Trevor Pescott, Belmont. 


When Matthew Flinders walked across to the You Yangs about 165 years 
ago, he noted that Emus were quite plentiful; a few decades later, 
the bird was extinct in this district. No doubt settlement, fencing, 
land clearance and so on caused the big bird to abandon the area 
for less disturbed ones, and now the Emu is found no closer to 
Geelong than the Grampians. 

The Emu was undoubtedly a breeding species here, although there 
does not seem to be any historical record of any nests. 

On a G.F.N.C. excursion to the sand dunes behind Point Lonsdale, 
fragments of Emu egg shell was found amongst seashells which 
indicated an Aboriginal kitchen. midden. Last month, Mr. Roddick 
of Point Lonsdale described further eggshell fragments which also 
appear to be Emu eggs. 

Where did the Emus nest? This we will probably never know, 
but there are many places where the birds would have found sheltered 
nesting sites. But there seems to be no reason to suggest that the 
egg shells would have been carried over long distances by the 
Aborigines. 
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BIRDS IN A GEELONG GARDEN 
By Valda Dedman, Highton. 


It is amazing how many birds one can see in an ordinary suburban 
garden. І am fortunate to live opposite a large park-like property 
which probably attracts the birds for miles around. Some stay all 
year, some are only winter visitors, but always there are plenty 
to watch and delight in. 


Of course we have sparrows (which I quite like), starlings (which 
I dislike intensely even in their handsome white-spotted autumn 
plumage on account of their dirty habits), aggressive blackbirds, 
pretty little twittering goldfinches and a lovely English thrush. 
The rest however, are native species, and it is these I find the 
most interesting. 


We almost take for granted the carolling of magpies in the morning. 
At the moment these birds are quite bold, and will come right up 
to the front steps, seeking and probing with their strong white 
beaks. Kookaburras laugh at us from time to time as they sit high 
up on the wires in front of the house. Mudlarks come and go, with 
their '"Pee-wee" call, and fight their own reflections in the 
windows in Spring. The most common birds, however, are the 
honeyeaters, large and small. 


With us throughout the year are the red wattle birds. Announcing 
their presence with a harsh cry, they fly to their favourite tree, 
a Silver peppermint. They will hang precariously from the very 
tip of the branches so that they are practically upside down and 
you can see the yellow wash on their underparts. The wattles 
(which give them their name) hang down in a red blob at the side 
of their throats as their beaks probe into blossoms, or into 
cocoons and spider egg sacs, sometimes getting entangled in the 
sticky web. These birds are fond of flying insects, too, and dart. 
out at them, turning swiftly once the mouthful is gulped and 
coming back, tail spread, to land on the tree once more. 


The white plumed honeyeaters stay all the year too, but we don't 
see them so much in our garden since the yellow winged honeyeaters 
came back about March. We have a little flock of yellow-wings, 
noisy, aggressive birds who like to perch on the very top of a 
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tree and survey the world, often proclaiming their lordship with а 
burst of shrill song. As they feed they keep up a constant loud 
"chip" sound or make a sort of ticking noise. They are constantly 
on the move, the flash of yellow in their wings catching the light 
as they twist and turn. On still evenings particularly they turn 
their attention from nectar gathering to insect catching, at which 
they are very skillful. Their antics remind one of flycatchers. 
The Yellow-wings are forever arguing among themselves and do their 
best to chase away other birds, even those larger than themselves. 


One bird they have tried to chase away, but which still returns to 
the fuschia bushes I planted especially for him is the Eastern 
Spinebill, one of my greatest favourites. He is such a handsome 
little bird with his chestnut brown abdomen and bib, his black 
collar framing a pure white waistcoat, and his black head finished 
off with a slender curved beak which can reach right into the 
fuschia flowers. He tells me he is around with a sharp "реер-реер- 
peep-peep-peep", a thin piping, monotonous to some, but welcome to 
my ears. The spinebill is a restless little bird, that is seldom 
still. When he alights on a branch, he perches first one way, then 
another, till he is sure he is safe. I have seen him stretch up 

to his full height to reach into a distant blossom, or hover, 
humming bird - like, wings beating rapidly, while he sipped from 
another. The only time I have seen him quite still was when he 

had sneaked up on to the Yellow-wing's favourite grevillea, and 

the Yellow-wings came back on the opposite side and did not notice 
him. 


We have a pair of golden Whistlers. The male is beautiful - olive 
green back, glorious golden front separated from a white throat by 
a black band. Тһе female is greyish brown with a very neat darker 
brown pattern in the feathers of the lower back. The whistlers 
have a somewhat thick neck and head which they constantly put on 
one side and look down at the ground. І heard them before I saw 
them - whistlers have a very strong call - and the sound sent me 
racing outside to investigate. They have not sung much however. 
Sometimes one of them has given a very soft puff of a whistle, beak 
hardly open, just a pulse beating in the throat. 
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The Crimson Rosellas are rather pets. They seem almost pompous as 
they walk slowly along. Sometimes they fossick around among the 
dead leaves under the apple tree, picking up a leaf with one foot 
and getting something off it with their beaks. And all the time 
they talk softly with one another. Their gorgeous plumage makes 
them outstanding visitors. Rich crimson and dark blue with a 
lighter blue patch on the wing - how could anyone fail to be 
charmed? 


Other parrots have stopped from time to time. For a couple of 
weeks a flock of noisy screeching lorikeets invaded the blossoms 

of the eucalypts across the road. What a commotion! They were 
mainly little lorikeets and musk lorikeets, and were so intent on 
feeding that we walked right underneath the trees without disturbing 
them. From a distance they are very hard to see without binoculars, 
as they are basically green, but once you get them into focus the 
glorious grass green of their underparts and bluish green backs 
almost startle you with their beauty. No drawing or photograph I 
have seen has done justice to these birds. A pair of musk lorikeets 
has remained in the neighbourhood. 


A few Striated Thornbills have been about. They are quite unafraid, 
flying quite near even while I have been talking. At times I have 
been so close that I could have put out my hand and picked up one 
of these tiny fragile birds. Only three and a half inches long, 
they have an olive green back and light, yellowish front, with very 
fine brown striations on head and chin. They flit about with a 
tiny "Zit" noise, picking the scale off the lemon tree leaves, so 
they are useful as well as loveable. 


The bird which has given me the most pleasure of all is the tiny 
Rose Robin. Smaller than the other "red" robins, he has a dark 
slatey grey head, back and bib and a deep rose pink breast with 
white underparts. There is practically no white on his forehead. 
This little jewel of a bird normally lives in the Otway rain 
forests, the only other place I have seen one. Rose Robins do 
sometimes come into the more open country in the winter months. 

I am especially pleased that one chose to visit this part of the 
world. He has been here for several weeks now and sometimes when 
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I open my bedroom curtains of a morning, there he is to greet me, 

in the tree just outside. Ме stare at each other for а few moments, 
then he flits away to another tree and sits for a while, flicking 
his tail up and down, and arranging and re-arranging his wings. 

He has been the only robin to stay; scarlet robins have only 
passed through. 


One day as I was working outside, I heard a familiar twittering, 
and thought the starlings were up to their old imitating tricks. 
But I was wrong. There, on the newly turned compost heap, was a 
pair of wrens, tails cocked in the air. There was a female, and 
a juvenile male with blue showing only in his tail. They stayed 
a few days in mid-June, and I haven't seen them since. 


We have had brief visits from other birds, too. A Grey Thrush 
called for the day on June 20th. Last year I saw one on June 22nd. 
Do they always pass this way at mid-winter? І saw and heard the 
same one (or was it another?) again on June 27th. Their beautiful 
soft grey plumage and clear song endears these birds to me, in 
spite of habits that are not always quite nice. Their full name 

is Grey Shrike Thrush, and once deep in the Otways I saw one 

make off with a young nestling. 


Another grey bird, but larger (13 inches) is the Black-faced 
Cuckoo Shrike. Three of them appeared in mid-June and sat on the 
telephone wire just outside the window. Their distinct black 
face makes them easily identifiable. 


Other visitors or residents are silvereyes, white-naped honeyeaters, 
willy wagtails, welcome swallows and grey fantails. And now 
another regular has been sighted. When I started this article 

(at the end of June) I was awaiting the arrival of the yellow- 
faced honeyeaters. Last year the first had arrived by mid-June, 

and they stayed till late September. This year, it was not till 
July 2nd that I saw the first. Although not a showy bird, this 
little fellow with his cheery call of "chick-up" is full of life, 
and I look forward to seeing more of them in my garden. 


Who knows what other bush birds may pay me a call? I'm always on 
the lookout for new ones. There are plenty to be seen in the 
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Geelong area. All you need is a pair of keen eyes (aided by 
binoculars) and the ability to drop your work from time to time 
and just stand and stare. You will be amply rewarded. 
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BLUE TONGUE LIZARDS AND MILK 
By Оопаһ McHaffie, Park Orchards. 


The paragraph "Blue Tongue Lizard" by Joyce Hunt in the July issue 
of "Geelong Naturalist" interested me especially about its milk 
drinking habit. It reminded me of our experience with blue tongue 
lizards when we had a home on King Island, about twenty years ago. 
Blue tongue lizards were plentiful as also were copperhead snakes. 
Both visited our back porch at various times; the lizards under 
their own volition; the young copperheads brought in by our cat 


Although the cat would kill the snakes, she was frightened of the 
blue tongue lizards. Some of our Melbourne visitors also looked 
askance at them, which was not altogether surprising. When one 
of these lizards is on the defensive, puffed up, and with blue 
tongue darting in and out, it can look quite fearsome. 


I was able to get a photograph of one drinking milk out of the 
cat's dish with the kitten looking on. It was not a good 
photographic example as the subjects were difficult. At this time 
we had a young cat, only a few months old. It was very curious 

bu approached with caution. Although I spent some time crawling 
around on the concrete with my No.2 Box Brownie poised ready for 

a snap, I did not know how near I could approach before one or both 
took off. 
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GALAHS INCREASING: by Jack Wheeler, Belmont. 


Despite its early publication of about 1914, the book by Sir Charles 
Belcher, titled "The Birds of the District of Geelong, Australia" 
still gives much valuable information as to the distribution of binds 
in our Geelong district in the early 1900's. 


2. 


Of the Galah, Sir Charles has this to say: "it may be that the 
instances of its occurrence in the open about Geelong are to be 
ascribed to escapes from captivity". 


Ten years ago when I first came to live in the Geelong district, 
galahs were to be seen but only in small parties. 


Eight years ago two pair bred in hollow trees at Маппегїш. Тһе 
increase in numbers since then has been gradual and it could be said 
that the galah is now permanently established on the Bellarine 
Peninsula. Тһе largest flock I have recorded there was on 27th 
February of this year, when I was astonished, whilst driving along 
the Swan Bay road at Murradoc, to hear the loud calls of galahs in 
flight. І stopped my саг to watch this flock in their zig-zag 
flight and all alighted in a nearby sugar-gum plantation. I counted 
72 birds in this flock, easily the largest flock I have ever seen 

in the Geelong region. 


Galahs are now also permanently established along the Moorabool 
Valley from Batesford right through to Maude. No doubt the many fine 
red-gums in this region would attract them for breeding. | 


CATTLE EGRETS АТ DRYSDALE: by Jack Wheeler, Belmont. 


In September of 1965, I wrote of the concentration of Cattle Egrets 
at Whittington. Many of the 26 birds developed breeding plumage, 
and by September 29th all had dispersed and only odd birds have 
been reported there since. 
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Odd birds have since been recorded throughout the Western District 
- October 1965, Lake Bolac; November 1965, Leopold; April 1966, 
Dennington, Point Henry (Geelong), and Whittington (one only). 

No more reports came in until December 1966, when two appeared on 
the Belmont Common and both were in breeding plumage. Then there 
Was another lag until May 1967, when two were seen at Avalon. Two 
months later Мо. Lionel Bigmore, then living at Drysdale, contacted 
me about two white birds associating with his dairy herd and that 
same had been there on and off Ғос twelve months. From then on, I 
made regular calls at Drysdale and rarely I was unable to see 
these strange birds. By the end of July a third had joined the 
other two. 


These birds would constantly follow the dairy herd about the 
paddocks adjoining Lake Lorne at Drysdale, and if not there, they 
Would on occasions be across the road with cattle in paddocks there. 
On several occasions I found them with a small flock of sheep on 

Mr. Bigmore's property. When the stock were resting, the Cattle 
Egrets mostly wandered down to the waters edge of Lake Lorne апа 
preened and rested. 


During September 1967, one of the three gradually changed to a 
mustard brown, the breeding plumage of this species. It later 
left the district. Of the remaining two birds, one changed to 
breeding plumage about mid-November and by the end of that month, 
it also flew off, leaving the pure white bird on its own. During 
the summer months, the paddocks here dried off considerably and 
there being little feed available in the paddocks, this lone bird 
left the dairy cattle and the sheep, and adopted a shorthorn bull 
which fed regularly in the reeds of the fast drying Lake Lorne. 

By the first week in April Lake Lorne was practically dry, and it 
was during that week that this lone bird was last seen. It will 
be most interesting to see if these egrets return to Drysdale, now 
that the drought is broken and lush pastures prevail. More strange 
though, is where did the birds that developed breeding plumage 
finish up? - No breeding record of Cattle Egrets is yet known 
for Victoria - however they have been known to breed in the 
Grafton district of New South Wales, but I feel that these birds 
would find suitable breeding habitat in many places in northern 
Victoria without travelling all the way to Grafton. 
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Just too late for our July issue was a letter from Allison Knox of 
St. Leonards, who wrote some most interesting notes on one of our 
nocturnal birds. 

"Last Christmas holidays I discovered two tawny frogmouths 

perched up on our fence, under the sahde of some trees. 

They were holding their heads high and stiff and the 

bunch of feathers above their bills gave them the 

appearance of a dead limb. Their plumage was a deep 

mahogany color. While I was in their presence their 

eye lids were closed leaving a slit which seemed to 

follow me shich ever way I moved. Frogmouths are not 

owls but are related to the nightjars and swallows. 

They are fond of insects like grasshoppers, phasmids, 

centipedes and cockroaches, and take mice on occasions." 


It is particularly interesting to see that Allison knows that 
Frogmouths are not owls - did you know that? 
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More bird notes, this time from Mannerim, an area rich in bird life, 
Ёог there is still sufficient bush left to hold there a good 


number of birds. 


The first letter is from Gregory Bolton. 
"About two months ago (June '68), we were very interested in 
a spurwinged plover family that lived by the roadside near 
here. There were two young ones, and often they and their 
mother would cross the road just as a car was passing by. 
Once we thought we had killed on, but it must have been 
just between the wheels of our car, for when we stopped 
and looked for it we could see not sign of it. Next day 
both young ones were there as usual. As they grew older 
they didn't hide as carefully, and one day Mr. Wheeler 
banded them. Since they have been able to fly we don't 
see much of them." 
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Another letter came from Doug. Bolton, who writes - 

"Last week (late August '68) I was "dive-bombed" very 
fiercely by two spurwinged plovers. I was very surprised, 
for I thought all baby plovers would be at the flying 
stage at this time. But a day or two later I managed to 
get within sight of them before they had noticed me, and 
I could see four baby plovers near them. As soon as the 
old birds saw me they attacked me quite savagely, but 
І couldn't find the young ones when I got closer." 


A third member of the Bolton family, Mark, also had some bird notes. 
"Last year two kookaburras built their nest in a dead 
pine tree at our place, in a milk can we had fastened 
high up in the tree. All went well till the two young 
ones were about two weeks old, then after two very hot 
days, when the temperature was over 100 , we found 
the young ones were dead. 

Today we noticed them flying round the tree and "laughing" 

a great deal, so we put some hay in the can, and tied 
a bag around it to keep it from being too hot in the 
summer, if they nest there. I hope they will! 


Lastly, another footnote from Gregory on 12/9/68 - 
"The frogmouths at school are sitting on eggs now." 


Banding of birds is done by placing around the bird's leg a metal 
ring оп which is stamped a serial number. If someone finds the 
band later, we can learn a great deal about the bird - how old 

they live, if they migrate, and if so where, the change in plumage, 
at what age they nest - these are just a few answers that are found 
by banding. 


If you ever find a banded bird, return the band (if the bird is 
dead) or the number, carefully checked to make sure there is no 
accidental error in writing the number, and the date and place 
where the bird was found to the address shown on the band. 


There are several licensed bird banders in Geelong, each one 
working in his spare time on special projects 
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JUNIOR PAGES (Cont'd.) 


REPTILES 

In our last issue, we were to discuss reptiles. The photograph 
below shows the Water Skink, one of our most common lizards around 
Geelong. 


Reptiles include not only lizards and snakes, but also crocodiles, 
tortoises and turtles. 


There are several distinct groups of lizards, these being defined by 
Eric Worrell in his book "Reptiles of Australia" as follows - 

"Geckoes (family Geckkonidae) Elliptical eyes; no movable eye- 
lids; flabby non-imbricate 
scalation. 

Legless Lizards (family Pygopididae) Snake-like; no moveable 
eyelids; hind limbs scale-like. 

Skinks (family Scincidae) Head shields present; eyelids 
moveable except in genus Ablepharus. 

Dragons (family Agamidae) No head shields; body roughly 
scaled; moveable eyelids; flat 
tongue. 

Goannas (family Varanidae) Non-imbricate scales; eyelids 
moveable; tongue bifid in basal 
sheath." 

Elliptical - oval shaped; non-imbricate - not over-lapping; 
Scalations - scales; bifid - forked. 
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